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HISTORY of BLANCHE, of CASTILLE. 


hy = princess was the daughter of Alphonsus the Magni- 
ficent, the ninth king of Castile, and of Eleanor, the 
daughter of Henry the First, of England. The queen super- 
intended the education of her daughter, and instilled every 
virtuous sentiment into her mind; while the superiority of her 
abilities must have flattered the feelings of a parent, as they 
were displayed in a variety of instances when she was merely 
a child. 

From political motives, John, king of England, proposed a 
marriage between Blanche and Louis, the elder son of the 
king of France ; and being uncle to the young princess, he 

retended to feel a warm degree of interest in the fate and 
neslean of his niece. Alphonsus readily agreed to the pro- 
posal; and John joined the princess at Normandy, on her way 
to the French court. A treaty of peace was then signed be- 
tween France and England, after having been more than a 
century at war; and iminediately after this desired circum- 
stance, the nuptial ceremony was performed. 

Five years elapsed before the princess had any children, but 
in 1205, a daughter was born; and on the following year Louis 
was gratified by the birth of a son. This young prince died 
in his infancy, a circumstance which gave Louis and his con- 
sort the utmost concern; but, at the expiration of ten years, 
their wishes were gratified by the birth of a secoad son. The 
pusillanimity of John induced the English to offer the crowu 
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to Louis, in cOnsequence of his marriage with Blanche, which 
he of course readily accepted; but on the death of that mo- 
narch resigned it to the lawful heir. 

In 1223 Louis ascended the throne of his father, and the 
queen was universally beloved and admired, not only for her 
conjugal and maternal affection, but for the many virtues 
which she possessed. War having again taken place between 
rance and England, the king in person headed his troops, 
and the bighest success attended his arms. In the midst of 
his triumph he was seized with a dangerous disorder, which 
the physicians candidly informed him would prove fatal to his 
lite; when the tenderness*of the husband superseded the de- 
iights of glory, and he felt anxious to expire in the arms of a 
beloved wife. With the utmost rapidity he proceeded towards 
Paris, but as he prosecuted his journey the fatal malady ia- 
creased, and anxious as he was to take an everlasting farewell 
of the object of his affections, such satisfaction he was not 
destined to enjoy. Finding the hour of his dissolution hastily 
approaching, little time was allowed for the arrangement of 
his temporal affairs, yet he appointed the queen regent over 
the kingdom, and guardian and preceptress to her. son. Tew 
women could have been capable of filling so important a sta- 
tion, but Blanche was aware of the designs of courtiers, and 
of the plans of intrigue; she selected her counsellors from 
men of the most tried abilities, and by her own conduct ex- 
cited vigour in those to whom she intrusted the concerns of 
the state. Her maternal fondness for her son was almost un- 
paralleled ; fYom his infancy she bad undertaken the office of 
his nurse, and as he advanced in years, she not only —., 
tended the instructions of his tutors, but was continually laying 
down precepts for the improvement of his mind. 

The young king was only in his twelfth year when he was 
publicly crowned at Paris ; immediately after which a civil war 
broke out in France, when the abilities of the queen were called 
into execution, and victory at length crowned her endeavours. 
Her attention to the wants of the inferior part of her army, 
warmly interested every soldier in her cause; she visited the 
camps, rectified many abuses, and, by her benevolent conduct, 
excited both love and applause. Previous to her son’s coming 
of age she formed an alliance for him with Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of the count of Provence, and when his minority ex- 
pired, she surrendered up that sovereignty which for so many 
years she had honourably maintained. The king not only felt 
towards his mother the most unbounded affection, but enter- 
tained the highest opinion of her sense, and consulted her in 
all affairs which related to the government, which was directed 
by her councils, though placed in his hands. 
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In one instance, however, the conduct of this admirable 
woman was censurable; for having taken a prejudice against 
her daughter in law, she excited dissentions between her aud 
the king ; and when she was indisposed, actually prevented 
him from paying her those attentions, which Margaret, as his 
wife, was entitled to receive. Louis at length perceived the 
impropriety of his mother’s conduct, and being engaged in a 
crusade, determined the-queen should accompany him there ; 
and Blanche was a second time left regent of the kingdom, 
which office with the highest credit she filled. ‘The anxieties 
and exertions of this dignified station soon proved prejudicial 
to her health ; but the interest of her son, and the welfare of 
her country, rendered her totally indifferent to herself. By the 
advice of her physicians, however, she was, at length, induced 
to quit Paris, and try the salubrious air of Melun ; but finding 
her dissolution rapidly approaching,-in the course of a few 
weeks she returned, and expired soon after, in the sixty-eighth 
year of her age. 





CURIOUS ADVENTURE. 


[From the Mirror, a Newspaper published in India.] 





Caucutra, May 10. 


A Princess of New Zealand, one of the daughters of Tippa- 
JX hee, has arrived, within these few days, in Calcutta, ac- 
companied by her husband, an Englishman of the name of 
Bruce. As the adventures of this couple are curious, and have 
excited a pretty general interest, our duties to the readers of 
the Mirror, required that we should collect some authentic out- 
line of their story; its principal points, we believe, are em- 
braced in the subjoined narrative :—- 

George Bruce, son of John Bruce, foreman and clerk to 
Mr. Wood, distiller, at Limehouse, was born in the parish of 
Radcliffe-highway, in 1779. In 1789 he entered on board the 
Royal Admiral East-Indiaman, Captain Bond, as boatswain’s 
boy. Sailed from England for New South Wales, and ar- 
rived at Port Jackson in 1790, where, with the consent of Cap- 
tain Bond, he quitted the ship, and remained at New South. 
Wales. 

At Port Jackson Bruce entered into the naval colonial ser- 
vice, and was employed for several years under Lieutenants 
Robins, Flinders, and others, in exploring the coasis, survey- 
ing harbours, headlands, rocks, &c. During this time Bruce 
experienced various adventures, which do not come within the 
design of this narrative. After being thus employed for se. 
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veral years, in vessels of survey, he was turned over to the Lady 
Nelson, Captain Simmonds, a vessel fitted up for the express 
purpose of conveying Tippalice, king of New Zealand, trom 
a visit, which he made to the government of Port Jackson, to 
his own country. The king embarked, and the Nelson sailed 
on her destination. During the passage, Tippahee was taken 
dangerously ill, and Bruce was appointed to attend him; he 
acquitted himself so highly to the king’s satisfaction, that he 
was honoured with his special favour; and, on their arrival, 
the king requested that he should be allowed to remain with 
him at New. Zealand, to which Captain Simmonds consented, 
and Bruce was received into the family of Tippahee. 

Bruce spent his first few months in New Zealand in explo- 
ying the country, and in acquiring a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, manners, and customs of the people. He found the 
country healthy and pleasant, full of yomantic scenery, agree- 
akly diversified by hills and dales, and covered with wood. 
The people were hospitable, frank, and open ; though rude 
and ignorant, yet worshipping neither images nor idols, nor 
aught that is the work of human hands ; acknowledging one 
Omnipotent Supreme Being, 

As the king proposed to place the young Englishman at the 
head of his army, it was a previously necessary step that he 
should be tattowed, as, without having undergone that cere- 
mony, he could not be regarded as a warrior. ‘The case was 
urgent, and admitted of no alternative. He therefore syb- 
mitted resolutely to this painful ceremony; and his counte- 
nance presents a master specimen of the art of tattowing. 

Being now tattowed in due form, Bruce was recognised as a 
warrior of the first rank, naturalised as a New Zexlander, re- 
ceived into the bosom of the king’s family, and honoured with 
the hand of the Princess Aetockoe, the youngest daughter of 
Tippahee, a maiden of 15 or 16 years of age, whose native 
beauty had probably been great, but which has been so much 
improved by the fashionable embellishments of art, that all the 
softer charms of nature, all the sweetness of original expression, 
are lost in the bolder impressions of tattowing. 

Bruce now became the chief member of the king’s family, 
and was vested with the government of the island. Six or 
eight months after his marriage, the English ships Inspector, 
the Ferret, South Sea Whaler, and several other English ves- 
sels, touched at New Zealand for supplies, and all of them found 
the beneficial influence of having a countryman and friend at 
the head of affairs in that island. They were liberally supplied 
with fish, vegetables, &c. Ke. 

Our Englishman and his wife were now contented and happy, 
in the fuilenjoyiment of domestic comfort, with no wants that 
were pngratified, blessed with health and perfect independence. 
Bruce 
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Bruce looked forward with satisfaction to the progress of civi- 
lization, which he expected to introduce among the people 
with whom, by a singular destiny, he seemed doomed to re- 
main during his life. While enjoying these hopes, the ship 
General Wellesley, about 12 or 14 months ago, touched at a 
point of New Zealand, where Bruce‘and his wife then chanced 
to be. This was at some distance from the king’s. place of 
residence. Captain Dalrymple applied’ to Brace to assist him 
in procuring a cargo of spars ‘and benjamin, and requested 
specimens cf the principal articles of produce of the island, 
all which was cheerfally done. Captain Dalrymple then pro- 
posed to Bruce ta accompany him to North Cape, distant about 
twenty-five or thirty leagues, where it was’ reported that gold 
dust could be procured, and Captain Dalrymple conceived that 
Bruce might prove useful to him in the search for the gold 
dust. With great reluctance, and after many entreaties, Bruce 
consented to accompany Captain Dalrymple, under the most 
solemn assurances of being safely brought back, and landed at 
the Bay of Islands. He accordingly embarked with his wife 
on board the General Wellesley, representing, at the same 
time, to Captain Dalrymple, the dangerous consequences of 
taking the king’s daughter from the island; but that fear was 
quicted by the solemn and repeated assurances of Captain 
Dalrymple, that he would, at every hazard, re-land them at the 
Bay of Islands, the place from which they embarked. Being 
at length all on board, the Wellesley sailed for the North 
Cape, where they soon arrived and landed. 

Vinding that they had been entirely misinformed as to the 
gold dust, the Wellesley made sail, in order to return to New 
Zealand ; but the wind becoming foul, and continuing so for 
48 hours, they were driven from the island. On the 3d day 
the wind became more favourable, but Captain Dalrymple did 
not attempt to regain the island, but stood on for India. Bruce 
now gently remonstrated, and reminded him of his promises ; 
to which Captain Dalrymple replied, “ That he had something 
else to think of, than to detain the ship, by returning with a 
valaable cargo to the island. Besides, he had another and bet- 
ter island in view for him.” 

On reaching the Feegee, or Sandalwood Islands, Captain 
Dalrymple asked Bruce, if he chose to go on shore, and re- 
main there? which he declined, on account of the barbarous 
and sanguinary disposition of their inhabitants. Captain Dal- 
rymple desired that he would choose for himself; and then 
took from him seycral little presents, which he himself and his 
officers had given to vim at New Zealand; thes: now were 
given to the natives of the islands, in the beats thea alongside 
the yesse! : 
Leaving 
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Leaving the Feegee islands, they steered towards Sooloo, yi- 
siting two or three islands in their passage, but the limits of 
this narrative do uot admit of giving any account of the oc- 
curreuces at those places, though they are not devoid of inte- 
rest. After remaining four or five days at Sooloo, they sailed 
for Malacca, where they arrived in December last. At Ma- 
Jacca, Captain Dalrymple and Bruce went on shore. The late 
ter was anxious to see the governor, or commanding oflicer, to 
state his grievances, but as it was late in the evening when be 
landed, he could not see him ’till the following morning, by 
which time Captain, Dalrymple had weighed from Malacca 
roads, leaving tea on shore, and carrying off his wife on 
board the Wellesley, to Penang. 

Bruce acquainted the commanding officer at Malacca with 
his case, and expressed his wish to regain bis wife, and to re- 
turn with her to New Zealand. The commanding officer en- 
deavoured to console him; desired that he would patiently 
wait at Malacca for a short time, as some ships might probably 
touch there,cn their passage from Bengal to New South Wales, 
by which he would procure a passage for himself and his wife ; 
and that, in the mean time, he would write to Penang, desi- 
ring that his wife should be returned to her husband at Ma- 
Jacca. After waiting for three or four weeks, accounts were re- 
ceived of Captain Dalrymple’s arrival at Penang ; upon which 
Bruce obtained the commanding officer's permission, and left 
Malacca in the Scourge gan-brig, for Penang, where, upon his 
arrival, he found that his wife had been bartered away to Cap- 
tain Ross. On waiting upon the governor of Penang, be was 
asked what satisfaction he required for the ill treatment he 
had experienced? Bruce answered, that all he wanted was to 
have his wife restored, and to get a passage, if possible, to New 
Zealand. 

Through the interference of the governor, his wife was re- 
stored to him. With her he returned to Malacca, in hope of 
the promised passage to New South Wales; but as there was 
no appearance of the expected ships for that port, he was now 
promised a passage for himself and his wife to England, inoue 
of the homeward-bound Indiamen from China. By getting 
io England, he hoped from thence to find a passage to New 
South Wales ; but the China ships only anchored in Malacca 
roads for a few hours, during the night, so that he had no op- 
portunity of proceeding by any of the ships of that fleet. He 
then entreated the commanding-officer to get him a passage 
in the Sir Edward Pellew to Penang, where le hoped to over- 
take the Indiamen. A passage for himself and his wife was 
aecordingly provided on board the Pellew ; and, on bis arrival 
at Penang, he found the Indiamen standing still there ; but lie 
coukl not be accommodated with a passage to Europe without 
the 
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the payment of 400 dollars. Not having that sum, and without 
the means to raise it, he came on with the Sir Edward Pellew 
to Bengal, where he and his wife, the affectionate companion 
of his distress, have been most hospitably received, and where 
their hardships and long sufferings will be soothed and forgot- 
ten in the kindness that awaits them. ‘ Opportunities will pra- 
bably occur, in the course of a few ‘mouths, ofa passage to 
New South Wales, trom whence they will find no difficulty in 
regaining New Zealand. ast 

It was believed that the visit of Tippahee to Port Jackson 
had partly for its object to inquire after his favourite daughter 
and his son in law, who had been carried, so, unaccountably 
froin his coasts. 

As we were unwilling to interrupt the course of the prece- 
ding warrative by avy matter not immediately connected with 
the parties, we reserved, for this place;~a short account of the 
natural predace of New Zealand; an-aecount that must be 
considered as valuable, in coming froma man long resident in 
the country, and Who ‘had opportunities of satisfying himself 
on the points to which he speaks.’ 

Bruce, our present informant, relates, that New Zealand 
abounds with a great variety of useful timber, among which 
are the pine and the fir. ‘The forests are of great extent,‘and 
may be considered as inexhaustible. Flax and heimp, which 
are both indigenous to that country, grow in the utmost pro- 
fusion. Immense plains are entirely covered with these plants, 
some of which is cultivated, but much the greater-part is of 
spontaneous growth. The tree producing: the whité benjamiu 
isalso found in many parts of the island. é 

Mines of different valuable metals are known to exist in the 
interior. Specimens of their ores have been obtained ; -but, 
from the total ignorance of the people in metallurgy, or in‘ any 
other art of civilised countries, their mines remain unwrought. 
Jrot. ores are found in great abundance ; and with these the 
natives paint both themselves and their canoes. 

Cabbages, the common and the sweet‘ potatoe, yams, par- 
snips, turnips, carrots, &c. rank among their garden vegetables, 
They have a plant somewhat resembling a fern, with a large 
farinaceous root, which, when roasted, is a pleasaut, whole- 
soine food, and is a most excellent substitate for bread. ‘They 
have also fruit trees, some of which are indigenous, others are 
exotic. The orange and the peach have both been intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope, and are in a very thri- 
ving way. 

Breeds of swine and goats have been lately brought into 
New Zealand, and are increasing rapidly. Fish they possess 
in yreat variety and profusion, and during all the months of 
the year, in the summer season they are visited by shoals of 
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mackarel ; and, during the winter, their coasts are frequented 
by immense quantities of berrings.. ‘The island is watered by 
many fine rivers, which abound with fish, some of which axe 
well known. in Europe, while others seem peculiar to, the coun- 
tries in;the Southern Ocean. The, shores of the rivers and 
their lakes are frequented by wild geese and wild ducks ; but it 
is remarkable that they have uo tame web-footed birds. ‘The 
only quadruped on the; land-is- a kind of fox, and their only 


reptile, a duil sluggish lizard. 





Character of the late-amiable Mrs. Charlotte Jennings, 


WRITTEN BY. HER HUSBAND. 


HIS lady. was a native :of the city of Bristol; aud being 

the only daughter of a respectable, yet not affluent fa- 

ther, was trained, up ander his immediate auspices. for as to 

school learning, properly so called, she had but little. Her fa- 

ther bad himself received a good classical education, and 

united, with a correct taste, the greatest gentleness of manners 

with benevolence of. heart, With sucha, father to live for 

twenty-two years, apd not catch a.great share of his mind and 
manners, is. next to impossible. 

As, might be expected, his daughter soon made such pro- 
gress in every, accomplishment which could render woman 
amiable, that she.became. the. delight of ber father; and her 
company avd acquaintance was sought for by every, one. who 
could feel and distinguish worth, But this sunshine was of 
short duration. Her father fell sick, and, after a long period 
of languishment, died, leaving his daughter, a scauty patri- 
mony.. Friends, howeyer, she did not fail to find. 

About two. years after the death of her father, her busband, 
who now laments.her loss, became acquainted with her; a si- 
milarity, not to say .identity, of feelings and pursuits, soon en- 
deared them to each other; aud they became ultimately united 
by the tendcrest ties of affection, esteem, and love. Her hus- 
band’s prospecis in life then compelled them to visit the metro- 
polis, where they resided for nearly five years, and through 
many difficulties they struggled. She had not been in London 
twelve months. before she was visited by the severe calamity at 
premature child-birth, succeeded by an apthose fever, in which 
she jay for three weeks, without hopes of recovery; but, 
thanks to the able advice of that worthy and scientific phy si- 
cian, Dr, Robert Willan, she at length got throught it. Her 
mind, however, suffered a severe injury by the disease; and 
although she lived teu years afterwards, and bore five fine chil- 
9g dr n; 
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dren, yct the ruins that the fever left were, to near observers, 
very visible. 

At this period, having lain for three weeks without the least 
consciousness of sleep, and wishing for death to release her 
from her misery, the following sonnet was composed in con- 
sequence of the circumstance, if not in poetical, at least in 
true colours: 


Oh thou! who lull’st the mind perturb’d to rest, 
Thou, eager e’en to guard the hardy bed 
Of roseate rustic, care devoid, and bred 
To wholesome labour, pour thy wonted zest, 
That zest which oft thou gav’st, unask’d, unsought, 
Oh pour it here! that so the bitter draught 
Of anguish might be tasteless! blunt the shaft 
Of febrile poison. Oh! with balm fall fraught, 
Oblivious sleep! on yon sad couch descend; 
Abstract the buovant senses, aiid to close 
Her waking eye-lids, call, in aid, repose, 
Thy younger sister ; bid her haste to lend, 
In pity lend, with thee, her utmost power, 
To soothe the poignance of the passing hour. 


After five years continuance in London, her husband’s friends 
saw the propriety of withdrawing them from a situation where 
bealth was daily sacrificed, and where, had he continued much 
longer, death must inevitably have awaited him. They re- 
moved in consequence to Huntspill, her husband’s native place ; 
and here, for the last six years, have they resided. At this 
place Mrs. Jennings’s sphere of usefulness soon began to 
evolve: and, after many a watchful hour over the aguish shi- 
vering of her sick children, she felt it her duty to attend to the 
distresses of the neighbouring poor; cheerfully and with anx- 
ious pleasure did she visit them ; ber means for their relief gra- 
dually augmenting, and there can be no doubt but, had she 
lived, she must have shone, as she began to be, one of the 
brightest ornaments of human nature. Courted, as she was, 
by the respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, she de- 
clined their solicitations; and has, beyond question, received 
more pleasure from contributing to the relief of the comfort- 
less and destitute, than she could possibly promise herself, ox 
find, in quadrille or ombre. ‘To every tale of woe she lent a 
willing ear. She knew, she felt, that she could not, she durst 
not, live for herself. 

As a mother she was kind, tender, and affectionate, to the 
last degree. Having been visited with so much sickhess, both 
in herself and her children, she was lessoned long in deepest 
sympathy. Feeling and knowing the kindness and attention 
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which sick children require, her advice was ever reatly respect- 
ing their management; and of how much comfort she has 
been the cause to those little tendrils is impossible to say ; but 
her efforts are recorded in unperishable sculpture. When we 
hear of a woman stepping forward to succour the distressed, it 
is impossible not to feel an elevated pleasure ; ‘but if a sullen 
and unfeeling husband interposes his scowling frout, on all her 
well-meant and anxious endeavours, how painful must be her 
situation! happily, however, for Mrs. Jennings, such was not 
the case. Her husband was proud of herJabour in the vine- 
yard of charity, and seconded her endeavours with every wish 
of his soul happy weuld he-be could he hail her mistress of 
the vineyard still. 

She delighted in the beauties of nature, and the season of 
spring was to her the scason of pleasure ; surpassed indeed 
when sue “ taught the young ides how to shoot, and poured 
the fresh instruction ver the mind.” An adept in the science 
of music, she solaced herself and ber family, Gecasionally, with 
an air on the harpsichord; ber execution upon which was 
tasteful and masterly ; latterly, however, that pleasure gave 
vay to more momentous coucerus. She was well! acquainted. 
with the most celebrated composers ; Corelli was her greatest 
favourite. Often, bas she touched that sublime Giga; that 
mixture of lively and grave, which, who that has heard can 
scarcely forget, aud he who has not can hardly conceive; that 
which is said to be engraved on the composer's. tomb. It was 
in the nicest harmony with her feelings, and gave her infinite 
delight. 

She had a competent knowledge of the French language, 
and an intimate acquaintance with our own could not escape 
her. In poetry@he delighted ; Shakespeare was interwoven 
with her language ; Shenstone too, she much adwired. OF 
living poets, Southey and Coleridge had much shure of her al- 
tention, and the elegant, the plaintive Bowles, 


“ Hier temples trembling texture seem’d to suit, 
As airs of sadness the responsive lute.” 


The tedious trash of novels she rarely, indeed, looked over ; 
Werter aud Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling must, however, be 
excepted. But in what, as a mental accomplishment, she 
peculiarly excelied, was an all-commanding and Irresistible clo- 
quence. 

HerCopia Verborum, was considerably ‘more extensive than 
falls to the lot of most women; and her appropriate colloca- 
tion of words and clegant terseness of expression, were sur- 
prising. Itis impossible to describe what efiect her solemn, 
yet auimated conversation had opon your mind. It got pos- 
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session of you,.as it were, in spite of yourself, and hurried you 
irresistibly away. One anecdote is sufficient :—Having visited 
a poor, filthy, and neglected sick woman, whom scarcely any 
one, even of the poor, would visit, or assist, because she was fil- 
thy; having washed her face, and put her on some clean linen 
with her own‘hands, and laying at the same time a soft pillow, 
instead of a buadle of rags, under ber bead, she was impelled 
immediately afterwards, to visit some of her friends with the 
avowed design of awakening them to the woman’s distress and 
danger. She found them at the usual routine of company, but 
no sooner had she proceeded in her tale, than every tongue was 
silent; and at length, involuntary tears rolled down their cheeks 
at her emphatic, yet true description, From this moment the 
poor woman found friends, (who bad indeed heard of -her situ- 
ation before, but they could not believe that it was half so bad,) 
and there is great reason to believe that Mrs. Jeunings’s inter- 
position saved her lite. It certainly cannot be ill-timed to re- 
mark that this case of distress was known, therefore it could 
not be passed over; how many of the kind are unknown, and 
the sufferers consequently sink, is left to the humane to con- 
jecture. 

IJer piety was unaffected ; her religion without cant; and, 
trusting in the revealed will of Deity, she offered, in simplicity, 
her supplication to the Father of Mercies. The complaint of 
which she died was a very violent one, termed by the facuity' 
pneumonia. In the seventh month of her pregnancy, with her 
seventh child, she was seized on Monday evening, April the 
fiih, having, however, previously complained of indisposition 
fora week ; she miscarried the next night—her disease, not- 
withstanding, became more violent; and though ine best ad- 
vice whieh could be procured was at hand, she expired on April 
the 12th, 1807, in the thirty-ninth year of her age, leaving a 
husband and four children to lament her untimely end. Her 
husband, in deserved commemoration of her virtue, is about 
to erect a tablet to her memory, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


Behold, and tremble, ye who list the tale, 
For deepest sorrow prompts the sighing gale ; 
Behold, cut off in hife’s mid-day career, 
The tenderest mother, and the wife most dear. 
What tho’ content to glide her way along, 
Distant, tho’ courted by the gayer throng ; 
Yet wiselier far in deed, in word, in thought, 
Rose her strong feeling, by compassion taught. 
To tell how oft the secret tear she shed 
O’er inisery pining on her squalid bed; 
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How oft she pluck’d the rankling tooth of care, 
And planted hope where withering droop’d despair ; 
How, at hard wrong, she fearle$s hurl’d the dart, 
And, great in eloquence, controul’d the heart ; 
How, as a mother, nurs’d the crescent mind, 
And round its surges, silken bands could bind ; 
To tell were vain! enough is given to know 
Why swells the big heart—why its sorrows flow, 
For me, who heave the unavailing sigh, 
In pity bend, from seraph host’s on high ; 
And O my Charlotte! radiant light divine! 
O guard our cherubs, if to guard be thine. 
Yet hadst thou liv’d !—Ye harrowing thoughts begone ! 
I mourn, but murmur not. God’s will be done. 
J. J. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 





COURT of KING’s BENCH, Wepnespay, February 21, 1810. 
MUNYARD @. GILBEE, 


HIS was a trial on an issue from the court of chancery to 
try the validity of a marriage. 

Mr. Park stated the case. The defendant already named 
was a nominal one, and named only as connected with the deed 
on which this cause was originally moved in chancery. The 
real defendant was Mr. Daniels, lately a’ stockbroker, and now 
residing at Hampstead. The plaintiff was also a stock-broker. 
Some months before the 8th of April, 1809, the plaintiff, go- 
ing to the defendant’s house on business of bis father’s, a whole- 
sale ironmonger in Castle-street, saw the defendant’s daughter. 
His connection with the exchange enabled him to serve Mr. 
Daniels on some occasions in his business. This produced an 
intimacy, in the course of which the plaintiff paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Daniels, and was desired to wait ’till she was a 
few montis older. One evening, at supper, Mr. Daniels sud- 
denly anvounced to his daughter his consent that she should 
be married to the object of her declared regard. She was a 
delicate git]; and the intelligence produced such an immediate 
nervous agitation, that medical aid was necessary. She reco- 
vered soon after, and from her strong attachment, and her ha- 
bitual irritability of frame, her friends advised that the marri- 
age should not be delayed. If 1t were possible that a verdict 
should go against him this day, he could not conceive a man 
nore hardly treated than his clieqt; his addresses sanctioned, 
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his marriage solemnized by consent of both families, and this 
without any hope of emolument, excepting the distant one of 
a very moderate fortune, from the precarious and capricious 
bounty, or rather from the inveterate and unaccountable en- 
mity of his father in law. On the 27th of March, Daniels, 
his daughter, and a Mrs. Newman, her aunt, came to town 
from Hampstead, to buy clothes and trinkets for the wedding, 
On her return, Miss Daniels went on a visit to the plaintiff's fa- 
ther, who lives at Camden-town. She remained there from the 
Ist to the 7th of March, without any appearance of the insa- 
nity which was now alledged as the cause of breaking off a 
marriage contracted in the face of the church, according to 
the forms of law. On the 3d of April, a dinner was given at 
Mr. Daniels’s house; to which the entire of the Munyard fa- 
mily were invited. Mr. Daniels was laid up in bed with the 
gout; but the females of the party were adinitted to his apart- 
ment, and he expressed himself in terms of the warmest affec- 
tion for his intended son in law ; said that nothing should now 
delay the match, and that he might have taken a horse, and 
rode from one end of London tothe other before he could 
have met a man in every way so eligible. He afterwards went 
with his daughter to doctors-commons, to execute the necessary 
papers for the marriage ; in short went every where with her 
but to the altar. If he saw her insane before that, why not 
forbid the marriage? if at the altar, why not stop her there? 
He attesis the marriage, he signs the register, and yet now 
comes forward to invalidate the ceremony to which he had 
given his full sanction. I can believe nothing low or insulting 
of the church; there was a clergyman ofticiating—would he 
not have refused to go through the rite if he had seen insanity 
in either of the parties? The exhortation of the form of maz- 
riage was among the most solemn in the entire rubric. The 
clerzyman read it so that it was heard by the parties; it was 
heard by the aunt, who was now to be brought forward full of 
testimony to the insanity of her niece, and acknowledging, 
with a base and bold defiance of the feelings of a relative, and 
the faith of a virtuous woman, that she allowed her niece to go 
a sacrifice to the altar, to swear to the performance of duties 
of which she could not know the nature; to vow obedience to 
a husband, while her brain was distorted with madness; to 
contract a marriage which that aunt knew must be a nullity ; 
znd to load an unhappy and doating husband with the shame, 
the burden, the misery of a lunatic wife, and propagate a race 
ef unfortunates, cursed with the dreadful visitation of that 
malady which. had made their mother an object of mingled 
compassion and horror. No; this was not credible; it “was 
not in buman nature to believe so weak a fiction; it was notin 
husnan artifice to make that fiction strong ; the jury would de- 
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cide upon the simple question, whether at the time of solem- 
nizing the marriage, the Sith of April, Miss Sarah Ann Daniels 
Was or was Dot in a sound and periect mind. 

Mr. Manyard, sen. his wife, his secord son, his sister, Mr, 
Gosling, his partner, at whose house the wedding dinner was 
given, were brought to prove the sanity of Miss Daniels at the 
time of the marriage. She dined at Mr. Gosling’s on the fol- 
lowing day also;.and, at dinner, apparently from bashfulness, 
she shed tears on seeing the attention of the party naturally 
turned on her. Her father advised her to retire to compose 
herself ; and, on her retiring, said, that it was merely from not 
being in the habit of seeing company, and that she would soon 
recover. ‘They had heard that Miss Daniels was seized with 
a nervous affection, which had been explained to them as 
mercly arising from her esteem for Mr. Munyard, and her dis- 
appointment in having the marriage protracted. At that-time 
she appeared weak, but in such spirits as might be expected, 
In a few weeks after, she had an attack of insanity, but reco- 
vered ina month, and continued perfectly sane ever since. 

The Rev. Mr. White was rector of Hampstead. He mar- 
ried the parties in question en the 8th of April, between eight 
and nine in the morning. ‘Though he observed a carelessness 
and levity of manner in the lady, which made him feel it his 
duty to impress ber with a sense of the importance ef the ee- 
remony, she. gazed round at the organ and galleries, and seemed 
unconscious of the great responsibility under which the cere« 
mony must place any one. He had known but few instances 
of lightness on such an occasion. He recommended to the 
parties the receiving the holy sacrament, by the direction of 
the rubric, as soon as possible after their marriage, but per- 
ceived no insanity. He would not have solemnized a marriage 
when such a suspicion hung upon his mind. He should have 
thought himself guilty of a great crime in advising the holy 
sacrament to a person not sane. 

On the part of the defendant, the attorney-general stated, 
that his object was to release an unfortunate woman from 
hands which could now only ill-treat her, and restore her to 
ihe protection and fondness of a father, who had consented to 
this disadvantageous match, merely as a forlorn hope, to reco- 
ver the hurt mind of his daughter, and now was only anxious 
io have the power of protecting and cherishing ber. 

Several witnesses were called to prove, that she had been 
seized with attacks of violent madness in 1805 and 1806, and 
that a few weeks before her marriage, she had had a strait 
waistcoat on, and was strapped down in her bed. 

Drs. Reynolds, Monro, Symmonds, and Walker, were called, 
vith the apothecaries who attended her, to prove her returns of 
hisanity, 
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‘ Mrs. Newman, the aunt, was-called to depose to the facts ai- 
sady stated by the attorney-general. ’ 

Cross-ecamined by Mr. Topping.—< You are, of course, 
greatly interested by your niece?” “ Yes,” (observing her 
fanning herself.) ‘¢ Pray, Ma’am, are you incommoded by 
the heat?” “ Yes, Sir; it is.very warm.” “ You saw Miss 
Daniels on the 15th; was she then mad ?”—[Here the witgess 
appeared to grown fuint, and unable to proceed. ] 

By the Court Madam, did you, knowing the state of 
your niece’s mind, allow her to goon; orthink that the marri- 
age ritual was like a burial service, to be read over inanimate 
beings ? Did you permit ber-to eo into that situation, where 
she could not have ‘the rights of a wife, or her infants the 
elaims of children? God biess me, can such things be done ?” 

After the ease had closed on both sides, Lord Ellenborough 
recapitulated the evidence. The issue which the Jord chans 
eellor had directed to be tried was, whether Sarah Ann Dani- 
els was of competent miad on the:8thof April. it was recog 
nized by the wisest principles of law, that the acts of a lunatic, 
done in the lucid intervals of his disorder, were valid. What- 
ever they hada tight to doin the most entire possession of 
their faculties, they had the same right when the lucid inter- 
vals restored even the temporary and inferior possession of the 
mind. ,lt-was ‘not necessary for rights that the mind should be 
of a pre-emivent rank, or that it:should be even equal to it- 
self. Sickness, accident, the mystcrious connexion by which 
the mind is foreed to bend under the calamities of the body, 
imay reduce the intellectual power of man to the verge of idi- 
otism. Providence had not allowed that continuing and sup- 
ported vigour tu any thing human; but where the mind still re- 
tained enough of that discrimination, by which it could guide 
itself in the ordinary courses of expediency, it was compc- 
tent to the possession of all the legal rights to which it could 
be entitled in the exercise of the highest genius, and the most 
subtle discrimination, He remembered a case before the dc- 
jegates relative toa gentleman, whose house in Portinan-squaie 
had been burned down, aud his understanding deranged, as it 
Was supposed, in consequeuce.. His madvess grew so violent, 
that he was sent to an asylum for lunatics. Mr. Windthrop, a 
governor of the bank, called on him in the course of his ill- 
ness; he found him calm, received directions, with another 
person, for a will, and had it executed. ‘The lunatic grew out- 
rageous immediately after, and died. In the suit to invalidate 
the will, a host of witnesses were ready to prove the viole:t 
phrenzy of this unfortunate mau. Lord Ellenborough was 
himself a counsel against the will; but it was established on 
the most incontrovertible grounds of the lucid interval, aad 
the rights of which he was of course in possession. Particys 
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larity of conduct could not defeat those rights so sacred in the 


eye of the law. ‘There was the late case of a noble lord who, 


distinguished himself by the most eccentric oddities, sitting 
during the day in a woman’s old red cloak in a window, having 
a particular dish every night for supper, and other deviations 
from the usual manner of society. But those should not inva- 
lidate the precious rights secured by the laws. Miss Daniels, 
doubtless, must have retained the vestiges of ber disorder, 
Madness left its deep impression on the countenance ; there 
was the wandering of the eyes, the paleness, the wild and me- 
lancholy look, even when the mind had shaken olf the weight 
of its last and direst calamity. There could be uo feeling for 
the defendant; his case was as weighty and. as dark as ever 
came before the court. He had but an election of crimes. 
He had entered into a foul and infamous conspiracy with the 
aunt to do an act which drew down the heaviest, vengeance of 
the insulted laws, to violate the order which commands that 
marriage should not be contracted, where this dreadful disease 
of the mind stood to prohibit its.celebration ; or he was guilty 
of the stiJl more foul and infamous crime of conspiring with 
that woman to break down a jawful marriage, to tear-a wife 
from her husband, to make her marriage an legitimate rite, 
and her children bastards before the world.; He defied the ge- 
nius of man to find out any other than the miserable option of 
one of those great offences against feeling, against society, 
against law, and against religion. 

The jury, after a short consultation, found a , verdict for the 
plainuitf. 





An ANECDOTE. 


- ‘ee Crisis,” which was published by Sir Richard Steele, 

January 19, 1714, was voted by the house'of commons 
a scandalous and seditious libel, and Steele expelled the house. 
In his defence, in the house of commions, Steele confessed him- 
self the author of the Crisis, and read the paragraphs com- 
plained of by the house with the same chearfulness and satis- 
taction with which be abjured the pretender. However, three 
days after, he took ainple revenge on the Harleys and Foleys, 
who were his principal opponents, and whom he lashed under 
the name of the crabtrees and the brickdusts, in the eleventh 
number of “ The Lover.” I[t is said that Mr. Minshull, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Lechmere, Bishop Hoadley, and Mr. Addison, 
were all concerned with Steele in the composition, revisal, and 
correction of the Crisis, 
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he PURE AIR. 

~ HE Dutch physician, Dr. Van Marum, has discovered a 

ng very simple method, proved by repeated experiments, of 

ns reserving the air pure in large halls, theatres, hospitals, &c. 

a- i ‘he apparatus he uses is nothing but a common lamp, made 

ls, : according to Argand’s plan, suspended from the roof, and kept 

ar, under a funnel, the tube of. which rises above the roof without, 

re and is furnished with a ventilator. For his first experiment he 

ee filled his large laboratory with the smoke of shavings, and a 

lit few minttes after he had lighted his lamp, the whole of the 

ur smoke disappeared, and the air was perfectly purified. 

er —_— : 

2S. 

he SINGULAR FEUDAL CLAIM. 

of 

at ‘- following is a specimen of as curious a claim ag has 

se t been set up siuce the days of /olus,of doubtful fame. 

ty kt has the advantage of being a faithful record from the annals 

th of history. 

fe In the end of the fourteenth century, the celebrated, bat 

e, long since destroyed, monastery of Augustinians, at Wiushieur, 

ce in the province of Overyssel, were desirous of erecting a wind- 

of mill, not far trom Zwolle; but a neighbouring lord was desi- 

y> rous to prevent them, by declaring that the wind in that dis- 
trict belonged to him. The monks, unwilling to give up the 

he point, had recourse to the bishop of Utrecht, under whose ju- 

risdiction the province had continued since the tenth century. 

The bishop, bighly incensed against the pretender, who «ished 

rig to usurp his authority, affirmed that the wind of the whole 
province belonged to him, and gave the province express permis- 
sion to erect a windmill wherever they thought proper. 

le, ER Pe ert At ae 

ws Answer, by Robert Maffett, of Plymouth, to Triangularius’s 

"a Question, inserted January 8. 

~* IRST as 12337 245.6--11.4, and as 12241145.6- 13.2, 

ee againas 12$5:245.6—-1y, the three sides of the triangle, 

oe and 15.2 11.4——-9==S86.68, its area; again 15.2+-11.4—19—— 

“i i 7.6, the diameter of the inscribed circle, which is the answer 

. | required, 

om eta Similar answefs have been received from R. Glanvill, 

* and G. Soper, at Mr, Chivers’s school, St. Auste ; and W. Pe. 


therick, of Pelynt. 
Vol. 50. 2G Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Biddlecombe, Fun. of Thornconbe, to Claidius’s Charade, in. 
serted January i. 


Fe eee meng I think you mean, 


Which indicates a person clean. 


*+* The like answers have been received from S. Tucker, of Bugford ; 
Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; John 
Bal}, ni W. Pvior, at Evershotschool; S. Duck, of Hinton St. George; 
J. Pitman, of Sheplon Mallet; Wiliain Petherick, of St. Austell; B. Car- 
vosso. of Cosawes; W. Kent, near.Camelfurd; J. M. Carveth, near Meva. 
G. W. Jones, of North Petherton; J. Kerby, of Helston; J.-Hurd, of Ho- 
niton; }. Daw, of Landulph; R, B. of Taunton; J. Price, of Yeovil; and 
B. Belcher, of Stonehouse. 








Answer, by D. G. of Hinton St. George, to T- s’s Charade, inserted the 


1st of January, 


A= a room were e’er so fine, 
Superb in every other line, 
CORNICE excepted, there would be 
A very great deficiency. 


We have received the like answer from S. Tucker, Bugford; J. w4 
af Charmouth; G. W. Jones, of North Pethe:ton; W. Petherick, of St_ 
Austell; S. Duck, of Hinton St. George; J. M. Carveth, near Mevagis 
sey; and J. Daw, of Landulph. 





A REBUS, by John Kerby, of Helston. 


E gents. that valiant admiral name, 
Whose warlike acts increas’d the British fame; 

A well-known liquid for my next produce ; 
And then an instrument of general use ; 
An ancient town of France pray now expound; 
And Jast a king for wisdom mueh renown'd: 
Rebusian youths, from these you quickly nmst 
A serpent find, whose bite causes much thirst. 





A REBUS, by J. M. Matthews, of Dartmouth, 


HEN the grim king, impartial death, 
Shall pertorate my breast, 
Peaceful may I resign my breath, 
And with my first be blest. 


Take half of what mankind at large 
Do oft aspire to get, 

My second, Sirs, you will discharge, 
When you the same have hit, 


Far from my noisy lastlet me ° 
In humble silence reign, 

With rosy health, content and free, 
While I on earth remain, 


The powers of my whole I’ve seen, 
And felt it thro’ my frame; 

I've said enough to you I weeng 
Now, gents, transmit its name. 


POETRY. 
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Anniversary Reflections on the Valley of Death. 


NE year of conflict, and of blood, 
Has roll’d down time’s unfathom’d flood 
To years, and ages past, 
Since pillow’d on his cold grave-bed, 
My child, in hope, reclin’d his head, 
Smitten by death’s rude blast ; 


And since, by gloomy fancy borne, 
A wand’rer over realms fotloes, 
I roam’d in sadness, where 
Dry bones in heaps like mountains rise, 
And skulls pil’d upwards reach the skies, 
That jour for ever there. 


And where the king of terror reigns 

Sole monarch of the blasted plains 
That skirt his vale about ; 

Incessant where, from life’s wide stageg 

The ghosts of youth and hoary age 
Rush down their destin’d route. 


Where silence sits in darkness bound, 

Nor voice disturbs the still profound, 
Save, in desponding mood, 

Some hungry raven faintly cries 

For food, the barren waste denies, 
To give her craving brood, 


Or save the melancholy sound 

Of waters that from thence rebound 
Upon th’ eternal shore, 

That bear away some mortal groan, 

Some sad faint heart’s expiring moan— 
Utter’d—to sound no more! 


By me sad sounds are heard anew ; 
Dark pictures rise again to view 
Of shadowy realms afar ; : 
Terror’s grim king again draws nigh, 
And lifts his fleshiess arm on high, 
And hurls his fatal war. 


Valley of death! down thy throng’d road 
What countless pilgrim feet have trod! 
What myriads travell’d there; 
What swarms, who grasp’d at wealth and power, 
Who misemploy’d Ife’s short, short hour, 
‘There pass’d in wild despair! 


Some cast around a piteous look, 
Or cre thro’ death’s dark vale they took 
Involuntary flight; u 
In vain the name, the rank they bore, 
From them the stars, or crowns they wore, 
Sank in oblivion’s night! 


Yet, yet I ken some sun-bright ray 
Illume the heaven-bound trav’Her’s way, 
And pierce th’ impervious gloom ; 
It lights his path to happier Jands, 
Where dwell the Saviour’s chosen bands, 
Who triumph o’er the tomb, 
Where holy hymns of praise are sung, 
And tuneful strains from every tongue 
In sounds of gladness rise; 
And where, lov’d child! unheard by me, 
Thy lay of rapt’rous melody 
Sounds sweetly thro’ the skies! 
Oh could I hear thy voice, my son! 
Yet when my life’s Jast sand is run, 
Should such high bliss be given; 
Far, far beyond this vale of tears 
Thy song of joy may charm my ears, 
And welcome me to Heaven! 
Such be mv hope; tho’ whelm’d in woe 
My tcars may never cease to flow 
‘CThy memory to embalm, 
Till grief’s impetuous storms subside, 
And hush’d be life’s tempestuous tide 
In death’s unenvy'd calm. 
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ON gHE CALEDONIAN HARP. 
BY SIR JOHN CARR. 


| iy days that long have glided by, 
Beneath keen Scotia’s weeping sky, 

On many a hill of purple heath, 

Inmany a gloomy glen beneath, 

‘The wandering lyrist once was known 

‘To pour his harp’s entrancing tone ; 

‘Then, when the castle’s rocky form 

Rose ’mid the dark, surrounding storm, 

‘The harper had a sacred seat, 

Whence he might breathe his wild notes sweets 
Oh! then, when many a twinkling star, 
Shone in the azure vault afar, 

And mute was every inountain bird, 

Soft music from the harp was heard ; 

And when the morning’s blushes shed 

On hill, on towa@r, their varying red, 

Oh! then the harp was heard to chear 

With earliest sound th’ enraptur’d car. 

‘There many a lady fair was known, 

Nith snowy hand to wake its tone; 

And infant fingers press’d the string, 

And back recoil'd to hear it sing. 

Sweet instrument! such was thy power, 

> Twas thine to gladden every hour; 

‘The young aud old then honour’d thee, 

And smil’d to hear thy melody. 

Alas! as time has turn’d to dust 

Th’ embattled tower, the beauteous bust, 
Thou too hast mark’d his trowning brow, 

No Highland echo knows thee now; 
A savage has usurp’d thy piace, 
Once fill’d by thee with every grace; 
Th’ inflated pipe, with swinish drone, 
Calis forth applauses once thasownl 



































































